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and industry, that exceed the effectual reach of the simpler
bureaucracy characteristic of the small territorial State. The
economic policy of the Imperial era has still continued to
be a "cameralistic" policy, with such concessive adaptations
as the modern scale and complexity of economic affairs
necessitate. It is true, under the administration of Bismarck
there was a perceptible drift in the direction of those "lib-
eral" preconceptions that subconsciously biassed the en-
deavors of all European statesmen through much of the
ktter half of the century j but this drift, which showed it-
self in the Bismarckian policies of trade, colonies, and in-
cipient ministerial responsibility, never came to anything
conclusive under his hands 5 nor had it gone so far as in any
appreciable degree to embarrass the endeavors of the later
emperor, directed to the complete revendication of the
Imperial suzerainty. The paramount authority, under the
Imperial constitution, vests in the crown, not in any repre-
sentative body, although this holds with even less qualifica-
tion in the Prussian than in the Imperial government 5 but
Germany has, in these respects, been progressively "Prus-
sianised" during the Imperial era, while Prussia has not
been drawing toward the lines of that democratic autonomy
that holds the rest of north and central Europe, at least on
a qualified and provisional tenure.
Imperial Germany does not depart sensibly from the
pattern of Prussia under Frederick the Great, in respect of
its national policies or the aims and methods of government
control, nor do the preconceptions of its statesmen differ
at all widely from those prevalent among the dynastic job-
bers of that predaceous era of state-making. The difference